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ABSTRACT 

Isolated by distance and geographic barriers from 
population centers, services, current information, and opportunities, 
15 of Nevada's 17 school districts are not simply rural, but are 
remote. Servicing districts that average fewer than 2 people per 
square mile, 21 elementary schools have only 1 teacher. Sixteen high 
schools have enrollments of less than 100. Curricula in remote 
schools is limited, depending on resourcefulness of teachers, 
administrators, and community members to fill gaps from lack of art, 
music, counseling, physical education, library, or vocational 
specialists^ Alternative strategies £or remote schools include 
multigrade arrangements,^ itinerant services, assistance £rom 
multi-school principals,' employment of parapro£essionals, and 
rotating diagnostic-prescriptive services. Use of computers and video 
tapes is increasing but remote areas lack access to 
televison/satellite transmission. Mildly /moderately handicapped 
children are mainstreamed while severely handicapped are unserved or 
i nstitutionalized^ Teachers must be "competent generalists," with 
skills in individualizing instruction for all students. Teachers 
either spend a li£elong career or only 1 or 2 years in remote 
schools^ Despite teacher benefits including housing subsidies and 
isolation salary bonuses, districts cannot always fill positions. 
Teacher training, retraining, and inservice needs are extensive and 
are beginning to be addressed by the Nevada Rural School Alliance, 
£ormed in 1983. (NEC) 
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MOST STATES WEST OF the Mississippi River experi- 
ence problems associated with the fad that they encom- 
pass schools and school districts that are not simply rural, 
but are remote — isolated by distance and by geographic 
barriers kom population centers, services, current infor- 
mation, and opportunities. Nevada is such a stale. 

Within a land mass of 11 0,540 square miles, Nevada's 
total Dopulation is only 9 1 7,870. The stale is divided into 1 7 
counties, which are also school districts. The average of 
8 3 people per square mile takes into account the metro- 
polilan centers of Las Vegas (Clark County) and Reno 
(Washoe County) Among the remaining 15 counties (or 
school districts), four average fewer than two people per 
square mile, and six average fewer than one person per 
square mile. In these counties, a small number of people 
are dispersed over thousands of square miles that contain 
few organized communities. For example, Nye County is 
the third largest county in land mass in the Urjited Slates 
(18,064 square miles), yet its population density is only 
0 85 per square mile. Its communities (with approximate 
^ population figures) are. Tonopah (8300), Pahrump (3600), 
H Beatty (1 200). Gabbs (900), Round Mountain (500), Amar- 
^ gosa (250), and Duckwater (200). Particularly in the latter 
lO five, the population tends not to be entirely clustered but to 
. be dispersed over distance. Moreover, to tra/el from one of 
^ these communities to the others, consecutively, would re- 
O quire a trip of more than 2,300 miles. Therefore, of these 
\ seven communities, only Tonopah and Pahrump fall into 
CLy the category traditionally defined as rural The remaining 
ry " organized areas and their schools are characterized by 
their remote nature. 

^ Among the schools in Nevada's rural, remote counties, 
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26 are schools in which one, two, or three teachers are re- 
sponsible for instruction of grades 1 through 8. Two of 
those 26 schools have three teachers. Three have two 
teachers. The rema:nir*g 21 are one-teacher schools. In 
these same counties, there are also 16 high schools with 
enrollments of 1 00 or less. 

Remote schools are as far as 350 miles from a central 
administrative office. Many students in these areas of low 
population density spend up to two hours on a school bus, 
each eay. Some adolescents live more than 1 00 milesfrom 
the nearest high school and therefore live m towns with rel- 
atives or in boarding homes in order to attend school. The 
logistics of travel to such extracurricular activities as sports 
events are out of the ordinary. A typical basketball tnp in 
Humboldt County will include two games, one on Friday 
and one on Saturday. The travel will cover well ovt. a 
thousand miles. 

In many remote parts of the stale, the population fluc- 
tuates dramatically m relation to fluctuations in the pnces of 
gold and other metals that are mined here. Within a 30-day 
period, a dislnct can lose a substantial proportion of its av- 
erage daily attendance (and student turnover in a single 
school can be 50 percent or more) because the pnce of 
gold has fallen below a certain point and the mines shut 
down. Some superintendents check the Dow-Jones clos- 
ings and the London gold fixings regularly, in the attempt to 
anticipate such events. 

Nevada's remote areas also have multicultural con- 
cerns. Besides people of Hispanic origin, there are small 
clusters of of Basque, Cornish, Greek, Austrian, Japanese, 
and other ethnic groups, as well as several tribes of Native 
Americans, primarily Paiules and Shoshones. 
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The Communities 

The "community" may be a valley 50 miles long, with no 
residence within several miles of the school, or a much 
largerterrain with a very low population density. Residents 
make a living by ranching or mining, unemployment aver- 
ages 1 5 to 20 percent. 

Although there are physicians in some of Nevada's rural 
areas, there are none in 'ts remote reaches. Babies are 
often delivered by fathers or midwives. Portable vans 
house well-baby clinics and provide vaccinations and other 
routine medical services periodically. Sheriff's rescue 
teams, helicopter medical evacuation teams, or forest 
rangers respond to emergencies, and people must often 
be transported well over 100 miles to reach a dime and still 
farther to reach a hospital. 

Since distance often precludes the formation of or- 
ganized clubs or social organizations, the school tends to 
be the center of the community and the setting of many ac- 
tivities in which the adult population is directly involved. 
Community members feel that they own the school and 
have a stake in it. 

Socially, there is more warmth and acceptance in these 
snnall communities than in cities. It is * hard to keep young 
teachers single." and no teacher will have difficulty becom- 
ing part of the community if he or she wants to. The com- 
munity relates to the school as its center. The teacher is the 
center of the school and is regarded as an important and 
essential asset Nor are parents passive with regard to the 
school There is generally rapport and trust between par 
ents and teachers, and far better cooperation by parents 
than is found in many urban centers. 

The ability of a single teacher in a small, remote school 
has a powerful impact on the education of these students. 
What studeniS learn is much more closely related to the 
skills and personality of the individual teacher than is true in 
large metropolitan schools. 

Educational Characteristics 

Remoteness causes difficulties in operating schools that 
districts traditionally defined as rural, urban, or suburban 
do not experience. State funding is not sufficient to provide 
the levels of service that other types of districts can pro- 
vide Curricula in remote areas are more limited than those 
in rural areas because of the high costs associated with of 
fering a wide range cf services and facilities for an even 
snnaller student population Whereas Nevada's rural 
schools can include physical education lacililies, shops, 
and other features, small remote schools can offer little 
beyond the three R's. 

Because there are no special services to provide art, 
music, counseling, physical education, library resources, 
or prevocational education, teachers in remote schools in- 
corporate these into their own teaching agendas. In many 



cases, the resourcefulness of teachers, administrators, 
and community members has helped to fill these gaps. Dis- 
trict wide library books, resources, services, and instruc- 
tion have been developed through innovative means in 
Elko and Nye Counties and, in the latter, the Gabbs library 
is operated by local residents. Churchill County has a kin- 
dergarten screening program, developed by teachers, 
staffed with county specialists, assisted by high school stu- 
dents, and involving parents. Elko County distributes kits 
covering the entire kindergarten curnculum for use by par- 
ents of young children in remote areas, and teachers in re- 
mote schools consult with parents on using these kits with 
their children. Instructional resource kits have also been 
developed for use by teachers of children who speak Eng- 
lish as a second language. 

All of Nevada's counties are investing in computers and 
in computer education. Some remote schools now offer 
computer education not only to students but also to area 
residents, and these classes have been excellent public 
relations tools for community involvement. The State Di- 
rector of Special Education has made SpecialNet available 
to all districts, though this naticrial electronic network for 
special education Is not yet available to all of the schools. 

Whereas Instructional television and satellite transmis- 
sion are being used successfully in traditionally defined 
rural settings, their use is often ruled out in remote districts 
because distance and terrain interfere with reception. 
Nevada's remote areas have no satellite stations nor 
mountaintop relays and, thus, no one in these areas is able 
to get decent reception on a television screen. Some 
schools are, however, using videotapes and videotape re- 
corders. 

In response to all of these contextual challenges, alter- 
native strategies for Nevada's small remote schools in- 
clude multigrade arrangements, itinerant services, assist- 
ance from multi-school principals, the employment of 
paraprofessionals, and rotating diagnostic-prescriptive 
services. The organization of eight grades in one, two, and 
three room schools is necessitated by small enrollments in 
remote areas and by the accompanying fiscal limitations 
regarding the teaching staffs that can be hired. 

The frequency of special services varies from once a 
month to once a week. Nursing and psychological services 
are typically available once a month, whereas speech 
therapy is often available on a weekly basis. Some rural 
communities contract for the services of occupational and 
physical therapists, but the availability of such services in 
remote areas is highly unlikely. For visual, auditory, and 
psychological testing, some districts employ central office 
personnel who are qualified to perform these evaluations 
as itinerants, other distncts purchase these services from 
agencies in metropolitan centers. 

All but af ew handicapped children in remote Nevada are 



taught in regular^ classrooms by regular classroom 
teachers These are mildly to moderately handicapped 
children in grades 1 through 8, When a school serves no 
more than a dozen or so students altogether, a child with a 
mild to Tioderate handicap may not always be present in 
the service area's so hool-aged population. The high cost of 
providing special services to this small number of students, 
and the fiscal and logistical difficulties of deploying itinerant 
special educators over great distances restrict the provi- 
sion of special education ^lasses in remote areas. How- 
ever, all graduates of Nevada's teacher education pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary education must now 
have completed two courses in special education, and all 
practicing teac'^^ers must complete one course in special 
education and one course in multicultural education to be 
recertified Similar requirements exist in many other states 
from which Nevada's teachers are recruited, Moreover, the 
mildly or moderately handicapped child in a remote school 
is not part of a multicategorical group of students with di- 
verse types and degrees of disability, rather, he or she is 
usually the only handicapped member of the student 
group, and. as such, receives the considerable benefits 
that accrue from learning with and from nonhandicapped 
peers. 

In 12 of the 15 counties with remote areas, school psy- 
chologists are employed to work with teachers and stu- 
dents on a referral basis The other counties do not have 
school psychologists on the payroll, but purchase these- 
services from another district or from the universities. If a 
student is identified as handicapped, the psychologist 
works with the teacher on a plan of action and assists in the 
development of an Individualized Education Program, The 
psychologist order's the materials indicated by the stu- 
dent's program and otherwise helps the teacher with its im- 
plementation Speech therapists also travel to remote 
schools, setting up speech and hearing programs for par- 
ents and teachers to follow, monitoring programs and the 
progress of students, and providing additional assistance 
and materials, as needed. 

Most school- aged children with severe or profound han- 
dicaps are either unserved, institutionalized, or receiving 
educaticna! services in a metropolitan area. Although even 
the remote schools include children with physical handi- 
caps and multiple handicaps of some kinds, the relatively 
small number who are severely mentally retarded, se- 
verely emotionally disturbed, deaf, or blind continue to re 
ceive services outside the school system In Elko County, 
most of these children are enrolled in a private develop- 
mental center at the county's expense There are also in- 
terdistrlct agreements whereby severely handicapped stu- 
dents are placed in urban settings The full inclusion of se- 
verely handicapped children and youth in remote schools 
in Nevada will take ingenious applications of technology. 



greater access to related services, considerably more in- 
teragency agreements, and special structural arrange- 
ments for itinerant services, home programs, and parent 
training. 

The Teachers 

Teachers in small remote schools have to be compe- 
tent generalists, with skills m individualizing instruction for 
all students, m planning instruction according to individual 
learning styles, in grouping children fonnstruction, in man- 
aging multiple activities, and m usmg creativity and ingenu- 
ity in working with children and using local resources. The 
.nature of the remote schools requires, m essence, that all 
students have an individualized program, whether they are 
handicapped or not. 

For example, the teacher in Demo (m Humboldt County) 
has 16 students over eight grades, which means that he 
has approximately 48 preparations (8 grades x 6 subjects). 
Each teacher m a multigrade situation has a similar work- 
load. Each remote school employs an aide, and many 
aides and some teachers are also bus drivers. Demo is 
more than 100 miles from the distnct s central administra- 
tive office, and this distance makes inservice training, sup- 
port services, colleague-to-colleague sharing, resource 
exchange, and every kind of communication difficult. How- 
ever, the teacher in Demo, and the teachers in most of 
Nevada's remote multigrade schools, are succeeding in 
providing sound instruction. 

The very best experience a teacher can have is that of 
teaching in a remote school. By mastering the multigrade 
classroom, these seasoned people have come to under- 
stand individual differences, instructional grouping, and 
the reinforcement of learning. They know curncular skill se- 
quences across grades and subject areas, they under- 
stand direct instruction and increments of learning. They 
approach classroom instruction with the same logic that 
people use for problem-solving in everyday life — by as- 
sessing the present situation or problem, determining 
steps to take to deal with it, taking those steps, evaluating 
the result, modifying the approach as necessary, re- 
evaluating, and so on. 

Veteran teachers m remote schools become experts at 
organizing peer tutoring and managing cross-age and 
cross-grade activities. They know how to use whole group 
sessions to develop inquiry and thinking skills in students. 
The situation in which they work enables them to grasp the 
relationships withm curncular components. For example, 
when teaching phones, one can simultaneously teach 
spelling. If a teacht r is helping a student to identify the 
main idea in a reading? lesson, that teacher can simultane- 
ously be teaching the child how to develop the topic sen- 
tence m a paragraph. Aiid» in teaching mam ideas, one can 
use a science or social studies text, not just a basal reader, 
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and thus the teacher and student can work with two sub- 
jects simultaneously. 

Instructional practices such as these are paramount 
necessities m remote schools. We believe they are also es- 
sentials of good instruction, regardless of the geographic 
location of the school, and that they benefit both handicap- 
ped and non-handicapped students. 

Housing Subsidies and Other Incentives 

There is a common concern in rural and remote com- 
munities to find housing for teachers. In remote areas, both 
housing and utilities may be subsidized. In one area, the 
reduced rate is $100 per month for a three-bedroom 
house, and the teacher pays for utilities. In another, the 
teacher pays $100 per month for a trailer, and all utilities 
are paid for by the district. One county owns a multi-unit 
duplex for teachers in one of its rural townships, another 
owns a trailer court for teacher residences. 

The base salary ranges between $13,500 and $14,500, 
plus employee benefits. Other benefits are also provided, 
counties pay the full pension costs (both the employer's 
and employee's shares) and, of course, housing costs are 
subsidized for all teachers in remote schools. One county 
still offers an isolation bonus for service to remote loca- 
tions, the differential is $350 to $500 per year, based on 
mileage from the central administrative office. Aside from 
these rather modest incentives, people who h ave served at 
remote sites receive special consideration for other county 
jobs that open up. 

Recruitment and Attrition of Personnel 

Teachers m remote schools typically follow one of two 
patterns. Some stay for many years or for a lifelong career, 
others stay for one or two years and then depart. Adminis- 
trators spend much of the summer recruiting. They have 
found job banks less effective than direct mailing of flyers 
tu smaller colleges and universities across the country. 

Districts cannot always fill open positions. The problem 
IS not Simply a matter of quantity, but also of quality, as it is 
preferable not to fill a position than to fill it with a person 
who lacks the skills to perform this very demanding role ef- 
fectively. In cases of unfilled positions, a substitute or a 
multi school principal takes the teaching role until a qual- 
ified teacher can be found. On occasion, the absence of a 
qualified teacher makes it temporarily impossible for a pro- 
gram to operate. 

The Preparation of Teachers 

Nevada s remote and rural schools are m need of 
adequately and appropnately trained teachers and parap 
roiessionals. Colleges and universities are generally not 
producing personnel who know how to handle multiple 
preparations, to individualize instruction, to understand 



curncular sequences across subjects and grades, to group 
and regroup students around learning tasks, and to apply 
other strategies necessary with heterogeneous groups of 
students. Teachers need to be sensitive to learning styles 
that are manifested by children in their classrooms. For 
most areas of Nevada, the matter of learning style is just as 
important as the language factor in children from other cul- 
tures, but too fewtoachers have been trained to respond to 
these variations. Teachers in rural and remote schools 
must particularly be critical consumers of materials, with 
the ability to identify and match instructional materials to in- 
dividual student needs. 

Adding the principles of special education to the preser- 
vice curriculum of all teacher trainees would be acceptable 
if all of these graduates developed competence in indi- 
vidualization of instruction, curncular sequencing, student 
grouping, and mastery learning. For those in remote, rural, 
and small districts, this is what genuine instruction repre- 
sents. With more skilled generalists of this type, there 
would be fewer needs in any district of any sizeto label chil- 
dren as learning disabled, and fewer children would be 
categorized as slow learners or non-achievers. 

If colleges and un-versities are concerned with preparing 
personnel for service in rural and remote areas, the only 
sensible approach is to send trainees to such sites for in- 
ternships and practical expenences which emphasize the 
skills and understandings that are needed, and which ex- 
pose students to the very positive features that exist in rural 
and remote areas. The University of Nevada in Reno does 
send preservice trainees for an internship in Elko County. 
These trainees come in pairs, and the county provides 
them with extremely inexpensive housing. Each trainee is 
supervised by the head teacher of a one, two, or three 
teacher school. Each also receives the same supervision 
that teachers receive from the multi-school principal, and 
each is also supervised by a university faculty member 
who generally visits twice during the internship. The uni- 
versity seems reluctant, however, to place trainees in situ- 
ations where they cannot be immediately supervised by 
faculty members. This reluctance might be assuaged 
somewhat if higher education would appoint master 
teachers from remote areas as adjunct faculty members 
for the precise purpose of supervising trainee practica in 
such schools. 

The greatest challenge is to re-educate or retrain 
teachers who are new to remote schools. It takes at least a 
month of assistance from the principal and others to orient 
personnel to the individualization and planning that must 
occur. While children m remote schools benefit from learn- 
ing from each other, their teachers are often located too far 
apart to engage in much mutual exchange. If a teacher in a 
remote school has problems, however, most counties hire 
a substitute in order to bnng the teacher together with a 
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successful, long-term teacher from another school. The 
two teachers will teach together, eat together, and often 
share. living quarters during this experience, and they al- 
mos* always establish substantial and lasting contact. This 
has been th e best tool for helping teachers to improve, and 
additional funding for this kind of professional development 
is much needed. 

In some counties, teachers from remote schools may 
come together for a summer session in which they share 
and develop methods ai.d materials. Elko County con- 
ducts two inservice workshops each year, which all 
teachers attend as part of their contractual agreements. 
These workshops improve attitudes and teaching skills 
demonstrably and should be available more frequently. 
Teachers in remote schools continueto need more training 
in procedures for educating handicapped students. The 
University of Nevada in Las Vegas provides training and 
technical assistance of this nature to teachers in the south- 
ern part of^thestate, and the Nevada Department of Educa- 
tion's Division of Special Education operates a Rural As- 
sistance Project, which provides training and other ser- 
vices, but many remote teachers have to travel prohibitive 
distances to participate. Requests for inservice training are 
met by the Stale Department of Education or by the umver 
sities, but teachers need to come together much more fre- 
quently for training and information. 

The Rural School District Alliance 

The Nevada Rural School District Alliance was formed m 
1983 to improve the quality of education available to those 
in outlying portions of the state. The Alliance represents 
rural and remote education in all of the 15 counties outside 
the state's two metropolitan centers. Local school boards 
have approved the concept, support local membership in 
the Alliance, and have allocated funds for its startup costs. 
This mter-distnct organization will provide rural and remote 
administrators with an open means of communication with 
one another, as well as a central information center where 
they can determine how similar districts are dealing with 
specific problems and questions Unified efforts by all dis- 
tricts will increase each district's capabilities for providing 
quality programs. 

A superintende nt of schools from each region of Nevada 
Sits on the Alliance s Board of Directors, which meets regu- 
larly to reviev and take action on requests from districts 
and to advance the planning of the Alliance. An Executive 
Secretary coordinates the program and plans for program 
funding. 

Education in Nevada's remote areas represents the 
combined strengths of teachers, administrators, students, 
parents, local residents, and the resources that can be 
marshalled f orthis effort. Education in remote areas is also 
typified by difficulties and needs that are unique to each 



school, and by problems that are sh£.red m common by all 
such schools. Without a concerted and unified effort, the 
strengths of remote education will not be sufficient to over- 
come the weaknesses. By stimulating leadership develop- 
ment and linkage among district leaders, the Alliance in- 
tends to help schools, teachers, students, parents, and the 
community to improve the quality of education in remote 
areas of the state. The short-term and long-term plans of 
the Alliance will address the problem^ and needs des- 
cribed in this report. Further information will be shared as 
the Alliance's programs develop. 



ROBERT J. SCOTT is Superintendent of Schools for the Hum- 
boldt County School District, with administrative offices in 
Winnemucca, Nevada. As Chairman of the Nevada Rural 
School Districi Alliance, he may be reached m care of the Edu- 
cational Research and Planning Center, College of Education, 
University of Nevada, Rene, Nevada 89557. This ne\^/slettens 
an abbreviated version of a longer ^yorhng paper dK^veloped 
by the Allianct. To request a copy of ttie full report, send your 
name, address, and$2.00to cover postage and handling, to 
the Nevada Rural School District Alliance at ttie above ad- 
dress Teachers and paraprofessionals who are interested in 
the challenge of working in Nevada, and in participating with 
the Alliance in improving the quality of education in rural and 
remote schools, should also contact Mr Scott 



This article and the report on teaching and learning in remote 
schools were prepared as a mutual effort by Mr Scott and 
other members of the Rural School District Alliance* ELMO 
DERICCO. Superintendent. Churchill County School District; 
F GREGORY BETTS. Superintendent. Douglas County 
School District. CHARLES H KNIGHT, Superintendent, EIKo 
County School District. JAMES BULLOCK, Superintendent. 
Esmeralda County School District. SELWAY MULKEY. 
Superintendent. Eureka County School Dist.ict, LEON 
HENSLEY. Superintendent. Lander County School District, 
NELDON MATHEWS. Superintendent. Lncoln County 
School District. HARRY DICKSON. Superintendent, Carson 
City School District: BARTON WALSH. Superintendent. Lyon 
County School District. ARLO FUNK, Supenntendent, Mineral 
County School District. JOAQUIN JOHNSON. Superinten- 
dent, Nye County School District, JAMES P KILEY. Superin- 
tendent. Pershing County School District. ORVILLE D CUL- 
LEY. Superintendent. Storey County School District, and 
RUSSELL McOMBER. Supormtendent. White Pme County 
School District 
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